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ties. Before 1835 there were three principal kinds of rupees, the sicca-rupee in Bengal, the surat-rupee in Bombay, and the arcot-rupee in Madras.
(a)   From 1773 on, in order to prevent the clipping by the money-changers, the sicca-rupee of Bengal was provided with an inscription " 19 San Sikkah " (i. e., coined in the iQth year of Shah Alam, the last of the Moguls).    This  coin containing in gross weight about   180  grains  and of fine silver about  176  grains, remained in circulation, with slight change, until their coinage was stopped by Act XIII. of  1836.    Since January I, 1838, the sicca-rupee has not been a legal means of payment.
(b)   The old Bombay rupee was somewhat lighter than the sicca-rupee,  although containing more  fine  silver.    The surat-rupee of the natives was intended to be of like weight and fineness.    But, since it was coined of less value, it drove the English coins out of circulation ; hence in the last twenty years of the preceding century none of the Bombay rupees were coined.    In 1881 a new Bombay rupee was ordered to be coined of 179 grains gross weight and about  165  grains fine weight, or about the present proportion.    In   1824 Bombay adopted  the coinage system of Madras.
(c)   Before 1818 the arcot-rupee of Madras, which was struck at the mint of Fort St. George, contained 166.477 grains of fine silver.    Because the gold was valued too highly as compared with silver, and because of the coinage of a domestic arcot-rupee of less value, the silver rupee  could have but little  importance in comparison with the gold pagoda and fanam* a small native silver coin rated higher than the British rupee.
In 1806, it was ordered by England that the current coin of Madras should be a* silver rupee of a gross weight of 180 grains, ^- fine, and so containing 165 grains fine silver. But the new coin was not introduced until a proclamation was issued January 7, i 818; and 350 rupees were to equal 100 pagodas.
(d)   Although the Company intended to introduce a uniform coinage, as early as 1806, into all their Asiatic possessions, this
* Fanam is probably the Arabian expression for the Tamil word, panam (money).